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IHIBODUCTIOH 
Juvenile  Delinquency  aa  a  Social  Issue 

Every  community  Is  confronted  by  many  problems,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  end  moat  important  problems  of  the  present 
time  is  that  of  the  adjustments  to  situations  that  confront 
youth,  end  especially  as  it  applies  to  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Many  cities  all  over  the  country  have  become  concerned  over 
the  increasing  number  or  Juvenile  offenders  and  some  have 
made  exhaustive  studies  over  a  period  of  years  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  the  cease  of  this  condition,  and  an  endeavor  to 
develop  a  constructive  program  for  its  cure  end  prevention. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
daily  press  to  give  publicity  to  acts  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime,  and  the  efforts  that  ere  bein0  made  to  oope  with 
the  situation. 

Current  magazines  and  periodicals  are  giving  much  space 
to  such  articles  as  "Delinquency  is  lour  Problem,"  and  others 
dealing  with  this  condition  aa  a  social  issue. 

Such  women's  organisations  aa  the  federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  The  Daughters  of  the-  American  Revolution,  and  the 
American  Aasoclation  of  University  Women  are  beginning  to 
take  &  keen  interest  in  the  problems  that  confront  the  youth 
of  today.  Soae  of  them  are  already  beginning  campaigns  for 


studying  juvenile  delinquency. 

Authorities  on  the  subject  proclaim  that  we  have  youthful 
offenders  today  because  we  have  failed  to  provide  them  with 
proper  outlets  and  up-bringing.  Only  in  rare  instances  of 
diseased  minds  can  it  be  said  that  the  first  offender  commits 
a  crime  out  of  sheer  anti-social  sentiments.  Children  are 
driven  to  crime  because  of  deep-laid  faults  In  society,  such 
as  poverty,  degeneracy,  and  beoause  their  elders  neglect  them. 
When  youth  commits  a  crime,  generally  it  is  because  older 
persons  have  committed  a  greater  crime  -  it  is  because  of 
laxity  in  early  discipline,  beoause  of  apathy  on  the  part  of 
parents,  and  neglect  by  these  of  the  coamiunlty  who  should  help 
prevent  adolescent  minds  from  talcing  a  downward  direction  which 
leada  eventually  to  delinquency  and  crime. 

According  to  Hoover  (1938),  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  this  condition  constitutes  a  national 
crisis  and  calls  for  a  resurrection  of  that  standard  of  dis- 
cipline and  guidance  which  does  so  much  to  create  law-abiding, 
successful,  and  forward-looking  citiaena.  It  demands  that  we 
give  of  our  time,  our  energy,  and  contribute  our  best  thought 
and  endeavor  toward  wiping  out  the  conditions  by  which  such  an 
emergency  is  created.  It  means  that  our  children  must  be 
taught  tnat  adventure  lies  not  along  the  road  of  violation, 
but  that  there  are  adventures  in  hunest  endeavor*  They  must 
be  shown  th>  t  law  infraction  can  lead  only  to  personal  dis- 


organisation  ana  to  the  weakening,  physically  and  morally,  of 
anyone  who  follows  Its  practice.  They  must  be  urged  to  fight 
for  honesty  and  the  thought  instilled  in  them  that  they  are 
crusaders,  the  volunteers  in  s  new  battle  for  American  char- 
acter and  integrity.  He  pointed  out  that  criminals  are  not 
born  into  this  world  as  such,  neither  are  they  made  over  night. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  developed  step  by  step  Xrom  ohildhc 
Moreover,  the  problems  of  youth  in  crime  are  not  limited  to 
seotiunal  or  local  boundaries  -  they  reach  from  border  to  bor- 
der end  from  coast  to  coast*  They  are  a  threat  to  every  home 
in  the  nation,  and  reveal  a  tremendous  responsibility  whioh 
should  be  undertaken  by  every  cltlsen. 

Purpose  of  Study 

Present  dsy  society  is  charged  with  the  tremendous  task 
of  working  out  en  adequate  solution  to  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  all  of  its  complexities.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
to  be  expected  that  in  recent  years  interested  individuals  and 
influential  organisations  are  beooming  store  and  more  oonsoious 
and  concerned  about  the  accumulative  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  problem. 

This  study  grew  out  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  problem 
of  unadjusted  and  no-called  delinquent  children.   It  was  further 
augmented  by  reoent  studies  that  have  been  made  concerning 


these  children,  and  the  great  amount  of  publicity  that  la  being 
given  to  the  problem  of  Increasing  juvenile  delinquency  aa  a 
nation  wide  situation. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  particular  study  was  to  dis- 
cover, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  delinquency  situation  as  it 
exists  in  Manhattan,  Kansas,  the  city  chosen  to  represent  small 
oitles. 

More  specifically  the  study  attempted  to  provide  Informa- 
tion on  (1)  the  extent,  the  seriousness,  and  the  areas  of  de- 
linquency in  the  city j  (2)  the  trends  of  delinquency  rates 
and  types  of  offenses)  (3)  the  relationship  of  delinquency 
rates  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  those  follow- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  "war  effort"}  and  (4)  the  ways  in 
which  the  community  Is  endeavoring  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
ohildren. 

Hature  of  Study  and  Method  of  Procedure 

This  study  which  covered  a  five-year  period,  January  1, 
1937  to  December  31,  1842,  includes  only  those  offenses  com- 
mitted within  the  corporate  limits  of  Manhattan,  Kansas.  The 
age  span  of  the  offenders  was  five  to  16  years  inclusive. 

The  oases  of  juvenile  delinquency  for  this  study  were  se- 
cured from  the  official  records  in  the  juvenile  journal  of  the 
probate  court  and  from  the  files  of  the  Manhattan  police  de- 
partment. The  total  number  of  cases  from  the  combined  sources 


numbered  171,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  in  the  files  of 
the  police  department* 

After  ootalnin  all  the  Information  afforded  by  the  reoorda 
of  the  junevllo  court  and  police  department  an  attempt  was  mad* 
to  lolluw  these  children  through  their  school  reoorda  to  obtain 
additional  data  concerning  their  family  background,  their  ed- 
ucational attainment,  ana  their  participation  in  school  and 
out-of-sohool  activities.  Those  eases  whion  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Child  Welfare  Unit  and  Riley  County  Social  Welfare 
Department  of  Riley  County  were  reviewed  from  their  files. 

For  further  Information  concerning  the  delinquency  situa- 
tion in  Manhattan,  Interviews  were  scheduled  with  a  Justice  of 
the  Peaee,  the  Probate  Judge,  the  Kayor  of  the  Oity,  psatora 
of  several  churchea,  individual  members  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, the  Child  Welfare  worker,  the  Social  Welfare  worker,  the 
principals  or  the  Junior  anu  senior  High  Schools,  and  several 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools.   Obese  in- 
dividual helped  to  open  new  leads,  expressed  helpful  opinions, 
snd  in  general  were  of  real  help  In  analysing  and  interpreting 
the  data  as  well  aa  giving  actual  information  in  a  number  of 
eaaes. 

Characteristics  of  Sample  City 

-snnatt  n,  the  city  selected  for  this  study.  Is  the 
oounty  seat  of  Riley  County,  Kansas.  Located  In  the  second 


tier  of  counties  south  from  the  northern  boundary  and  in  the 
eastern  third  of  the  state,  Manhattan  Is  the  natural  market 
for  a  rich  north-central  Kansas  farm  empire,  extending  into 
six  counties.  Truck  farming  abounds  in  the  fertile  river 
valleys,  and  furnishes  an  important  source  of  revenue. 

The  population  of  Manhattan  increased  approximately  21 
percent  during  the  five-year  period  of  this  study.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1957  census  the  population  was  11,209,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1943  it  was  13,579,  making  the  average  population 
about  12,000,  exolusive  of  the  Kansas  State  College  non-res- 
ident students.  The  sharpest  Increase  has  been  during  the  last 
two- and- one-half  years  covered  by  this  study. 

The  fact  that  the  Kansas  State  College  is  located  in 
Manhattan  brings  a  large  number  of  people  here  seeking  educa- 
tional advantages  for  their  ohlldren.  The  oollege  faculty 
also  furnlsnes  the  city  with  a  group  of  people  whose  educa- 
tional level  la  considerably  higher  than  that  of  an  average 
oommunity  in  this  part  of  the  count; 

According  to  information  received  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  93  percent  of  tne  population  of  Manhattan  is  American 
born,  and  73  percent  of  its  citlsens  live  in  their  own  homes. 
The  relationship  of  nativity  and  mobility  to  delinquency  is 
usually  an  important  social  factor  in  interpreting  the  cause 
of  maladjustment.   However,  for  Manhattan  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  negligible  faotor. 


The  fact  that  k&nhsttan  la  in  such  close  proximity  to 
Fort  Riley  and  Camp  lunston  made  the  cltj  a  logical  pleee  for 
the  great  influx  or  workers  and  military  personnel  to  seek 
reaidenoe  as  early  aa  July  1,  1940.  Sinoe  then  the  mobility 
of  the  population  has  greatly  increased. 

Explanation  of  Tense 

Certain  terms  uaed  throughout  this  paper  may  need  to  be 
clarified  in  order  that  the  reader  may  net  be  confused.  An 
explanation  of  such  terms  moat  generally  uaed  follows i 

The  term  a  "email  city"  refers  to  one  having  a 
population  of  10,000  to  23,000. 

By  the  "war  effort"  is  meant  putting  into  effeot 
oertaln  defense  plana  about  July  1,  1040,  and  the 
acceleration  of  such  plans  after  Deoember  7,  1941. 

By  "official"  oases  or  reoords  ia  meant  those  that 
have  been  formally  acted  upon  and  recorded  in  a  per- 
manent file  or  document,  such  aa  the  Juvenile  Journal 
of  the  probate  court  and  police  filea. 

"Unofficial'1  means  that  they  have  been  infor- 
mally acted  upon  and  no  permanent  record  ia  kept. 

In  this  paper  "youthful  offenders"  and  "of- 
fences" are  terms  uaed  interchangeably  with 
"juvenile  delinquents"  and  "Juvenile  delinquency ". 

"Probate  oourt"  means  the  aame  as  "Juvenile 
oourt". 

In  juvenile  research,  child-guidance  clinics, 
and  sociological  research  circles,  the  term  "Juven- 
ile delinquent"  denotes  a  child  who  has  been  acted 
upon  officially  by  police  offioera  or  court  author- 
ities and  does  not  signify  a  type  of  case  generloally 
different  from  oases  of  non-delinquent  problem  chil- 
dren whose  problems  have  not  been  officially  recognised 
(Reokloss  and  Smith,  1932). 

According  to  the  Kansas  law,  the  term  "Juvenile 
delinquent"  inoludes  "any  ohild  under  the  age  of  16 
years  who  violates  any  law  of  this  state  or  any  city, 
town,  or  village  ordinances j  or  who  is  incorrigible; 
or  who  knowingly  assoclatee  with  thieves,  vicious  or 
immoral  persons]  or  who  is  growing  up  in  idleness  or 


• 


crime;  or  who  knowingly  patronizes  any  pool  rooms 
or  plaees  where  gambling  devices  are  operated" 
(General  Statutes  of  Kansas,  1935,  Chapter  38. 
Section  402). 

For  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  In 

Manhattan,  Kansas  it  seemed  advisable  to  include  all  children 

who  were  16  years  of  age  and  under.  Some  of  those  in  this 

study  who  were  16  years  of  age  had  records  beginning  before 

their  16th  birthday,  and  were  handled  by  the  judge  of  the 

probate  court  which  is  the  juvenile  court  in  Kansas.  Host  of 

the  others  who  were  16  were  handled  by  the  police  or  the 

polioe  judge.  Ho  children  over  16  were  included  in  this  study. 

RKVIJW  01  LITiOUTURK 

Literature  concerning  juvenile  delinquency  is  extensive 
as  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  Readers'  Ouide  ana  the 
files  of  the  Kansas  State  College  librcry.  As  a  preparation 
for  this  study  the  literature  consulted  might  be  classified 
into  the  following  general  categories t 

As  the  general  public  views  the  situation,  found 
in  the  daily  newspaper  editorials,  current  megasines 
and  perlodioala,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
ports and  others. 

As  interest  groups  look  upon  it,  for  example, 
welfare  and  aooial  work  agencies,  governmental  agencies, 
and  social  organisations. 

As  the  educator  viewa  the  problem,  found  in  most 


of  the  books  dealing  with  youth  and  its  problems,  end 
takes  Into  consideration  the  social  factors  Involved 
In  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  other 
primary  groups  In  relation  to  maladjustment  and  anti- 
social behavior  • 

As  the  experts  dealing  with  the  oases  view  the 
situation,  and  Includes  studies  that  have  been  made 
concerning  the  causative  faotors,  treatment  programs, 
and  preventive  measures. 

The  review  of  literature  whieh  is  presented  in  the  sub- 
sequent paragraphs  is  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
experts  whose  studies  have  been  presented  In  recent  books, 
government  publications,  and  such  sociological  magazines  aa 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  and  the  American  Sociolog- 
ical Review,  official  journal  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society. 

The  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  America  has  taken 
precedence  over  tae  investigation  of  adult  crime,  and  the 
most  outstanding  and  significant  researches  have  been  made  In 
this  field.   The  greate&t  amount  of  expert  social  work  and 
guidance  has  been  applied  to  the  treatment  of  young  offenders. 
It  is  now  recognised  that  the  beginnings  of  adult  criminal 
oareers  have  their  souroes  in  juvenile  difficulties  and  be- 
havior problems  which  have  accumulated  and  gone  uncorrected 
since  childhood  and  adolesoenoe.   As  researches  and  treatment 
programs  continue  to  concentrate  on  children.  It  is  to  be  ex- 


- 


pected  that  there  will  be  increasing  control  over  this  prob- 
lem (Reckless  and  Smith,  1932). 

The  preaent  day  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  repre- 
sents great  progress  over  the  past,  but  is  still  far  from 
adequate,  notwithstanding  the  availability  of  all  the  modern 
scientific  research  in  this  particular  field.  That  practioe 
has  not  kept  pace  with  theory  was  clearly  indicated  in  the 
report  of  the  Delinquency  Coamtittee  of  the  white  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Protection  in  1953. 

That  it  is  important  that  the  public  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  behavior  problems  in  home,  school,  and  oonminlty 
is  revealed  in  a  publication  by  the  Children's  bureau.  When 
the  public  is  brought  to  an  understanding  and  aooeptanoe  of 
its  own  responsibilities  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
delinquency  it  will  be  more  willing  to  give  the  needed  support 
to  a  well-rounded  and  coordinated  comnunit;.  program  fur  the 
development  of  constructive,  wholesome  interests,  and  the 
early  study  and  guidance  of  children  presenting  problems  of 
behavior  and  personality.  Ihe  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
all  problem  children  should  be  characterized  not  by  irrita- 
tion, fear,  or  censure,  but  by  understanding  of  the  child's 
needs  for  protection,  education,  and  guidance  -  in  the  causa- 
nity  if  possible,  but  in  &  well-managed  institution  11  nec- 
essary. Distribution  of  literature,  newspaper  and  magazine 
publicity,  radio  talks,  lectures,  and  study-club  work  will  be 
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found  useful  In  educating  and  creating  public  opinion. 

The  Child  Ouldanoe  Cllnlo  hau  Its  beginning  in  the  work 
of  Dr.  William  iiealy  and  hla  associates,  in  1909  at  the 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  in  Chicago,  and  since  then  at 
the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  In  Boston.  The  Child  Ouldanoe  Clinic 
had  its  Inception  In  two  very  definite  modern  trends  of  dealing 
with  the  child t  First  the  ever- increasing  emphasis  upon  the 
stud;  of  the  child  in  his  total  situation,  and  second,  the 
shift  from  curative  to  preventive  measures.  Its  aim  la  not 
to  rehabilitate  the  child  after  he  has  become  delinquent,  but 
rather  to  "strike  at  the  very  roots  of  delinquency  and  malad- 
justment" by  oorrectln  minor  behavior  difficulties  (Sullenger, 
1936;  p.  272). 

The  Cllnlo  is  not  supposed  to  replaoe  the  parent,  the 
teacher,  or  the  social  worker,  but  rather  to  make  more  effect- 
ive the  work  of  all  individuals  and  agencies  engaged  in  child 
welfare  work.  The  work  of  the  Cllnlo  la  three-fold j  first,  it 
wines  and  treats  children  who  present  serious  behavior 
problems,  second,  it  oooperates  with  teachers,  social  workers, 
and  other  ooauunlty  agencies,  enabling  them  to  meet  and  handle 
milder  behavior  problems  more  adequately,  and  third,  it  add*  to 
the  available  fund  of  scientific  facts  about  the  behavior  and 
minds  of  individuals  and  makes  such  information  available  to 
all  social  agencies.  In  conclusion,  Sullenger  points  out  that 
the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  is  one  of  the  moat  hopeful  and  scion- 
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tifio  fields  of  ease-work.  Preventive  in  its  nature,  it  offers 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  prevention  and  scientific  treat- 
ment fcf  delinquency  (Sullonger,  1936 j  p.  283). 

About  e  century  ago  it  was  not  an  uncommon  procedure 
either  in  England  or  the  United  states  to  hang  a  child  for  an 
offense,  and  it  was  not  until  the  letter  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury that  any  definite  action  was  taken  to  change  the  oourt 
procedure  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents.  The  first 
official  step  was  made  by  Massachusetts  in  1869,  when  a  law 
was  passed  requiring  the  governor  to  appoint  e  visiting  agent 
who  was  to  work,  not  for  the  punishment  of  the  child,  but  for 
his  welfare,  and  the  following  year  separate  hearings  were  re- 
quired for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders.  Hew  York,  Rhode 
Island,  .-.ad  a  few  other  states  followed  the  example  set  by 
Massachusetts.  While  steps  were  taken  in  other  at  tea  to  help 
remedy  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents,  conditions  were 
still  very  bad  as  late  as  1893.  Although  many  states  had 
passed  laws  previously  to  help  better  the  treatment  of  juv- 
enile offenders,  Illinois  was  the  first  state  to  create  a 
juvenile  co.a-t  in  1899*  Very  fen  states  so  fss<  have  provided 
for  separate  juvenile  courts,  but  in  moat  states  one  of  the 
regulcrly  established  oourts  has  been  designated  as  the  court 
in  which  children's  oases  are  to  be  tried  (Sullenger,  1936; 
p.  227). 

The  juvenile  oo„rt  movement  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
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United  States.  It  la  now  a  part  of  toe  legal  machinery  of 
nearly  all  of  the  leading  foreign  countries.  Xbe  purpose  of 
the  juvenile  court  is  not  necessarily  to  discover  whether  the 
child  has  committed  a  speoifio  crime  but  to  aid  him  in  meeting 
his  needs  normally,  praetioally,  and  in  turmony  with  the  higher 
ideals  of  the  oosanunity.  The  juvenile  oourt  and  the  school 
should  cooperate  fully  in  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  there  should  be  a  eloae  functional  oooperatlon  between 
the  Juvenile  oourt  and  all  child  welfare  agencies  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Probation  is  the  eooial  worker's  most  important  direct 
attack  upon  the  problem  of  oriae  and  delinquency.  Hot  only 
should  it  furnish  the  court  with  social  diagnosis  and  individ- 
ual treatment,  but  it  should  taice  an  active  part  in  educating 
the  courts  and  the  public  to  r.  social  end  scientific  attitude 
toward  delinquency.  The  ultimate  goal  of  successful  probation 
is  to  bring  about  in  the  life  of  the  child  a  new  outlook  end  a 
new  set  of  habits,  and  a  different  attitude  toward  sooiety  and 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  One  of  the  first  steps 
in  the  soientifio  handling  of  probation  should  be  a  study  of 
the  environment  of  the  chila.  Social  diagnosis,  if  rightly 
carried  on  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  delinquent's  be- 
havior (Sullenger,  1956;  Chap.  XI). 

There  is  no  substitute  for  home  life  and  intelligent  par- 
enthood in  the  rearing  of  children.   It  is  in  the  home  that  the 
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child's  needs  for  affection,  security,  and  opportunities  for 
growth  and  development  are  met  or  thwarted.  So  promote  the 
stability  and  happiness  of  family  life  is,  therefore,  to  aid 
in  solving  the  problems  whioh  result  in  juvenile  delinquency. 
Parenthood  does  not  automatically  bring  with  it  knowledge  of 
the  proper  methods  of  rearing  children.  Parents  need  more 
education  on  the  effect  of  their  own  attitudes  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  child,  often  times  they  do  not  realise  that  manifeata- 
tions  of  delinquency  and  abnormal  behavior  may  be  due  to  their 
own  attitude  toward  their  children.  Attention  is  being 
focused  more  end  more  upon  developments  in  the  field  of  parent 
education  ("F.ots  About  Juvenile  Delinquency" ,  1935;  p*  17). 

So  much  depends  upon  the  training  and  experiences  in 
early  childhood  that  parents  should  not  overlook  bad  habits 
and  behavior  problems  whioh  are  often  symptoms  of  serioaa 
personality  difficulties.  Parents  should  learn  to  distin- 
guish between  problems  that  they  should  be  able  to  handle 
and  those  that  require  expert  service.  This  is  where  the 
child  guidance  clinic  functions  most  effectively. 

The  local  church  has  a  definite  responsibility  for  the 
social  and  moral  needs  of  its  community  as  well  ss  the  spir- 
itual needs.  Urban  churches  especially  should  serve  aa  so- 
cial centers  for  young  people.  They  should  be  equipped  with 
gymnasium,  play  rooms  for  parties,  club  rooms,  play  grounds 
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for  younger  children,  and  reading  rooms  well  stooked  with  good 
current  litercture.   •»  far  as  poaaible  trained  leaders  ahould 
be  In  charge  of  these  activities.  Studies  made  by  Sullenger 
show  that  Juvenile  delinquency  frequently  thrives  within  a 
short  distance  from  many  of  the  urban  churches  where  no  such 
provisions  as  the  above  mentioned  are  made.  The  church  program 
should  be  arranged  so  that  it  gives  the  young  people  something 
to  do,  something  to  talk  about,  and  something  to  enjoy.  It 
thus  attracts  and  holds  the  children  of  Juvenile  court  age 
"by  developing  the  three  passions  of  youths  work,  play,  and 
love"  (Sullenger,  1936)  p.  306). 

The  fact  that  most  Juvenile  delinquents  are  children  of 
school  age  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  school  itself  Is 
responsible  for  their  delinquency.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  school  must  undertake  not  only  to  give  them  an  aoa- 
demie  education,  but  also  to  train  them  to  fit  into  society. 
The  school  organisation  must  provide  for  various  services  to 
assist  in  preventing  or  solving  the  problems  of  school  mal- 
adjustments and  dissatisfactions  which  furnish  fertile  ground 
for  Uie  development  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Special  schools 
and  classes  ahould  be  provided  for  those  children  whose  needs 
cannot  be  met  in  the  regular  classes,  school  authorities  are 
recognising  more  and  more  that  such  a  service  is  needed  to 
deal  scientifically  with  the  particular  difficulties  of  such 
ohlldren.  Educational  and  vooationul  guldanoe  should  be  pro- 
vided, cud  all  teachers  and  others  dealing  with  behavior  prob- 


iera  children  should  uake  the  fullest  use  of  the  vocational 
service,  .uny  schools,  refer  problem  children  to  the  child 
guidance  clinics  there  these  exist. 

As  the  child  grows  older  his  world  extends  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  home  and  school,  Into  what  la  generally  referred 
to  aa  the  community.  The  comwunit;,  through  Its  various 
agencies,  ma.,  help  to  strengthen  the  child  end  fit  him  to  meet 
life  squsrely,  or  It  may  help  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with 
his  environment  and  to  rebel  against  it,  and  thus  become  one 
of  the  causes  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Community  environment 
cannot  be  held  entirely  responsible  for  Juvenile  delinquency, 
but  it  does  have  a  definite  responsibility  in  helping  to  pre- 
vent it.  Community  resources  should  provide t  recreational 
facilities,  under  public  auspices j  leisure  time  activities, 
under  private  auspiceoj  and  protective  work  through  a  social- 
ised police  force,  public  and  private  children's  organizations, 
child  welfare  departments,  and  other  juvenile  protective 
associations.  Even  if  the  ho  io,  the  school,  and  the  church 
could  claim  all  of  the  ohlld's  time  he  would  still  "not  be 
immune  from  the  spirit  of  the  community". 

The  next  step  forward  after  an  attempt  to  prevent  de- 
linquency haa  failed,  should  be  work  with  the  delinquent 
himself  aimed  at  finding  the  causes  of  his  troubles,  and  at 
the  same  time  attempting  to  modify  the  factors  in  the  family 
life  which  may  have  aireotly  or  indireotly  produced  the  de- 
linquent tendencies  (Healy  and  Bronner,  1936;  p.  14). 


The  important  thing  is  to  discover  Just  what  it  was  that 
caused  the  individual  to  break  the  law,  and  why  this  partic- 
ular child  yielded  to  temptations  when  other  children  in  the 
same  environment,  often  in  the  same  family,  were  able  to  re- 
sist them.  This  oan  be  done  only  by  sympathetic  as  well  as 
scientific  study  of  the  delinquent  himself j  of  his  background, 
environment,  associations,  mental  attitudes,  and  physical 
characteristics,  it  is  only  by  understanding  what  lies  back 
of  the  delinquent  sot  that  those  agencies  especially  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  for  those  children  who  do  not  live  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  oan  attempt  intelligent  treatment  for 
them  in  such  a  way  that  will  strengthen  them  for  sooisl  living. 

Authorities  and  students  of  the  problem  of  delinquency 
agree  that  there  ia  no  single  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
An  understanding  of  the  early  life  of  the  individual  is  es- 
sential, since  the  attitudes  of  ohlldhood  carry  over  to  the 
attitudes  toward  teachers,  soclol  organizations,  protective 
agencies,  society  in  genersl  and  the  community  at  large.  The 
disorganised  or  broken  home  is  a  contributing  factor  to  de- 
linquency. Large  numbers  of  children  that  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  police  and  juvenile  courts  are  from  homes  broken 
by  death,  desertion,  separation,  or  divorce,  and  from  homes 
where  lack  of  affection  and  harmony  between  parents,  and 
other  emotional  problems  of  adults,  make  it  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  child's  fundamental  needs  for  security  and  devel- 
opment . 


According  to  Healy  and  Bronner  (1936,  p.  141),  "whatever 
Is  done  for  delinquent*  or  for  their  families  that  is  aimed  at 
checking  delinquency  may  be  termed  as  treatment"*  In  accord 
with  their  viewpoint  Rogers  (1936,  p.  14)  points  out  that, 
"we  may  regard  as  treatment  measures  any  planned  procedures  by 
which  professional  workers  have  sought  to  modify  the  behavior, 
or  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  child". 

In  his  introduction  tullenger  (1936)  points  out  that  the 
approach  to  the  problem  of  prevention  of  crime  end  delinquency 
must  be  made  at  the  genesis  of  the  evil.  Conditions  must  be 
such  that  the  child  will  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  so- 
cially, physically,  and  mentally  in  a  normal  environment.  A 
complete  outline  of  a  preventive  program  would  Include  refer- 
ence to  all  movements  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  af- 
fecting the  family  and  child  life. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that  throughout  the  lit- 
erature dealing  with  behavior  problem*  and  delinquency,  the 
authorities  have  emphasized  the  study  of  the  individual,  and 
that  it  is  through  this  approach  to  the  problem  that  Juvenile 
delinquency  may  be  prevented.  Responsibility  must  be  placed 
upon  the  adults,  and  the  entire  sooial  group  must  cooperate 
in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  delinquent,  and  to  surround 
all  children  with  those  influences  which  will  help  to  build  up 
in  them  strength  to  meet  the  complexities  of  modern  life. 
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TABLES  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  DATA 

The  tabular  materials  in  the  following  pages  are  pre- 
sented by  way  of  summarising  the  available  data  on  Juvenile 
offenders  and  their  offenses  in  this  particular  study.   These 
results  constitute  the  main  purpose  of  the  investigation* 
Tables  have  been  worked  out  showing  certain  facts  and  ten- 
dencies, accompanied  b}  a  discussion  and  explanation  of 
each,  with  a  few  cases  used  for  illustrative  purposes. 

In  interpreting  the  data  certain  inadequacies  of  the 
records  were  encountered,  namely,  laok  of  complete  records 
in  the  juvenile  court  and  schools,  laok  of  information  con- 
cerning family  background,  and  recording  of  acts  on  the  po- 
lice records.  Besides  these  difficulties  at  the  source  of 
the  records,  there  are  fundamental  differences  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  handling  oases,  in  recording  court  actions,  in 
defining  crimes,  and  in  the  general  attitude  toward  the  keep- 
ing of  records. 

It  was  found  that  in  some  oases  recorded  in  the  Juve- 
nile Journal  of  the  probate  court  information  concerning  the 
child's  age,  address,  duration  of  institutional  care,  and  a 
follow-up  of  those  oases  that  were  probated  to  some  agency  or 
individual  were  laoking.  During  the  past  three  years  those 
children  who  were  enrolled  in  the  Junior  hi^h  school  had  much 
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more  complete  records  concerning  their  family  background, 
educational  plans,  and  scholastic  ability,  their  school  and 
out-of-school  activities,  and  occupation,  IT  any,  than  were 
found  in  either  the  elementary  schools  or  the  high  school, 
unless  the  child  had  been  transferred  from  the  Junior  high 
school  to  the  high  school  since  the  more  complete  records  have 
been  kept*  In  the  Junior  high  sohool  the  principal  kept  a 
record  of  all  problem  situations  and  attached  it  to  each  child's 
school  record.  In  the  elementary  schools  comments  on  the 
child* a  behavior  were  found  on  his  record  in  many  instances, 
but  not  all.  However,  no  record  was  kept  of  the  behavior 
problems  after  the  child  reached  the  high  achool.  In  most 
oases  the  data  and  reason  for  withdrawal  from  sohool  were 
lacking  on  all  school  records. 

It  was  through  the  sohool  records  that  moat  of  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  child's  parents,  his  siblings  and  his 
position  in  the  family,  the  economic  status  of  the  family  and 
occupation  of  the  parents,  and  other  data  pertaining  to  his 
environment  was  obtained.  Fr-jn  some  of  the  old  high  school 
records  and  Juvenile  Journal  records,  the  church  sf filiation 
was  obtained  for  approximately  one-half  of  the  oases  included 
in  this  study. 

The  police  records  were  quite  complete  concerning  the 
address  of  the  offenders,  the  place  of  arrest,  the  age,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  ease,  whether  it  waa  referred  to  the 


probate  court  or  handled  by  the  Polloe  Department.  Of  the  160 
cases  on  the  police  records  many  of  them  were  for  more  or  leas 
trivial  offenses,  such  aa  riding  double  on  bicycles,  obviously 
such  records  swell  the  volume  of  oases  of  delinquency  that  are 
really  not  of  a  aerloua  nature.  On  the  other  hand  few  of  the 
problems  with  girls  ever  re  ch  the  police  records  because  they 
try  to  avoid  having  a  police  record  against  the  young  teen-age 
girl,  even  though  such  eases  represent  the  major  problem  at 
the  present  time. 

Age  Composition 

On  first  thought  the  age  composition  of  the  juvenile  de- 
linquent group  may  not  appear  to  be  a  significant  factor. 
However,  in  any  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  it  la  important 
to  know  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  greater  concentration  of 
cases  within  certain  periods,  for  example,  those  years  of 
physical  maturation,  and  whether  or  not  any  significant  part 
of  the  whole  is  below  ten  years  of  age. 

In  analysing  the  data  obtained  for  the  171  cases  con- 
sidered in  the  five-year  period  covered  by  this  study  it  was 
interesting  to  note  the  age  distribution  of  the  youthful 
offenders  by  age  and  by  a^e-groups  aa  well.  Table  1  shows 
the  number  and  percentage  by  age  ana  reveals  the  fact  that 
of  the  total  number  56  were  under  13  years  of  age,  and  115 


wer«  13  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive.   This  would  indicate 
that  it  ia  in  the  early  adolescent  years  that  boys  and  girls 
most  generally  manifest  their  anti-social  tendencies.   Con- 
clusive evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  recent  studies  of 
the  Children* s  Bureau. 


Table  1.  Number  and  peroent  by  age  of  youthful  offenders 
over  five-year  period  1937  to  1942. 


Age,  years    : 
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& 

2 

• 

8 

7 

8 

8 

6 

9 

8 

10 

18 

11 

15 

12 

9 

13 

83 

14 

84 

15 

89 

16 

39 

Percent 


Total 


171 


1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

7 

9 

6 

13 

13 

17 

83 

100 


In  considering  the  age-group  distribution  Table  2  shows 
that  of  the  total  number  of  offenders  only  12  were  in  the 
age-group  of  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  of  this  number  all 
except  three  were  for  petty  thievery  or  pilfering.  One  boy 
age  five  was  taken  into  oustody  by  the  probate  court  on  a 
charge  of  begging  for  which  his  mother  was  responsible.  The 
child  was  finally  plaoed  in  an  orphanage  and  later  adopted. 
The  other  two  children,  eight  years  of  age,  were  arrested  for 
destroying  property  in  company  with  older  companions. 
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Table  2.     Number  and  percent  of  youthful  offenders  by  age- 
group  of  four-year  Intervals  over  five-year 
period,   1937  to  1942. 


Age-group  i     Number  :    Percent 

5  to  8  12  7 

9  to  12  44  27 

13  to  16  116  66 

Total  171  100 


In  the  age  group  from  nine  to  12  there  were  44  cases. 
Of  this  number  13  were  for  destroying  and  damaging  property, 
and  13  were  for  steeling  and  "petty  thievery".  The  remaining 
18  in  this  age  group  were  for  various  offenses,  such  es  dis- 
turbing the  peace,  riding  double,  sex  irregularities,  incor- 
rigibility, and  house-breaking,  some  of  the  children  in  this 
group  had  two  or  more  charges  at  different  times.  The  13  to 
16  age  group  of  115  oases  had  a  greater  variety  of  offenses, 
and  a  greater  number  had  two  or  more  charges  against  them. 
The  two  highest  ranking  offenses  were  traffic  violations  and 
crimes  against  property  of  varying  degrees  of  seriousness. 
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Table  3.  Humber  ana  type  of 
fenders  according 

offenses  committed  by 
to  age-group. 

171 

of- 

■ 

A^e 

Offense      t  &  to 

n  9 

to 

IS" 

:  13  to  16  i 

:  Total 

:  Percent 

Steeling  and 

pilfering      11 

27 

67 

IM 

34 

Acts  of  care- 
lessness and 
mischief 

5 

9 

14 

& 

Traffic  vio- 
lation 

41 

41 

13 

Truancy 

1 

1 

-1 

Runaway 

3 

3 

1 

Ungovernable 

2 

5 

7 

2 

Sex  irregular- 
ities 

9 

11 

14 

4 

Injury  to 

person 

2 

1 

3 

-1 

Destroying  and 
damaging 
property       4 

81 

18 

40 

13 

Use,  possession, 
or  sale  of  liq- 
uor or  drugs 

3 

6 

9 

3 

Breaking  and 
entering  houses 

9 

6 

15 

5 

Disturbing  the 
oeaoe*         1 

3 

9 

13 

4 

Burglary         1 

3 

4 

3 

3 

Riding  double 

10 

16 

26 

9 

Fighting 

8 

a 

3 

Gambling 

4 

4 

1 

Total           17 

88 

206 

311 

100 

•  One  five-year  old 

charged  with  begging  on 

the  streets 

The  foregoing  analysis  suggested  a  consideration  of  the 
number  and  types  oi'  offenses  committed  by  the  171  offenders 
according  to  their  age-group*  The  total  number  of  offenses 
for  the  five-year  period  was  311.  Table  3  shows  the  number 
and  type  of  offenses  for  each  age-group,  as  well  as  the  ten- 
dency for  the  number  and  gravity  of  the  offenses  to  increase 
with  the  older  age-group. 

uf  the  12  offenders  in  the  age-group  five  to  eight,  17 
offenses  were  committed,  the  majority  of  which  were  for 
stealing  and  "petty  thievery".  One  eight  year-old  boy  was 
involved  in  a  burglary  with  several  older  boys,  one  of  them 
being  his  brother.  The  average  number  of  offenses  per  child 
in  this  age-group  was  slightly  over  1.4. 

In  the  age-group  nine  to  12  house  breaking  and  crimes 
against  property  ranked  higher  than  In  the  13  to  16  age-group. 
Of  the  88  ofienaea  committed  by  this  group,  27  were  for 
stealing  and  pilfering,  21  for  destroying  and  damaging  prop- 
arty,  ten  for  ridln/j  double,  and  nine  for  house  breaking. 
The  remaining  21  offenses  covered  a  range  of  seven  or  eight 
different  categories.   The  average  number  of  offenses  per 
offender  was  two. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  offenses  was  oommltted 
by  the  115  offenders  in  the  age-group  13  to  16.  Traffic  vi- 
olations, fighting,  gambling,  running  away,  and  the  charge 
of  truancy  on  record,  were  offenses  committed  by  this  group 
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only.  Of  the  67  charges  of  stealing  and  pilfering  In  this 
group  aoat  of  them  were  of  automobiles.  The  average  number 
of  offenses  pur  offender  was  slightly  leas  than  In  the  nine 
to  12  age-group,  or  1*8. 

Sex  Differences 

Various  studies  that  have  been  made  show  that  the  sexes 
differ  In  the  type  of  offenses  charged  against  them.  In  spite 
of  the  short-comings  of  the  mathematical  eompsrisona  the  re- 
sults show  that  more  delinquent  boys  are  known  as  offenders 
against  property  and  most  delinquent  girls  are  known  as  sex 
offenders  and  as  generally  ungovernable  and  Incorrigible. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  sex  maturity  at  en  earlier 
age,  and  the  biological  factor  in  sex  attraotion  may  ex- 
plain in  part  the  tendency  toward  sex  offenses  on  the  part 
of  girls.  (Jnrullness  is  also  more  often  present  in  girls 
than  in  boys,  and  the  reason  for  this  may  be  aoeial  in  part 
at  least.  Boys  are  earlier  out  on  their  own  resources,  and 
it  Is  traditional  that  they  manage  their  own  affairs  more 
than  girls  do.  Consequently,  they  are  given  more  latitude 
by  their  elders  before  they  are  considered  ungovernable  or 
incorrigible  (Reckless  ana  Smith,  1952). 

The  sex  difference  in  delinquency  rates  seems  to  hold 
generally  as  revealed  in  Table  4  in  thia  study.  Of  the  total 
cases  of  juvenile  offenders  on  record  from  1937  to  1942  in- 


elusive,  ISO  were  boys  and  21  were  girls.  The  offenses  for 
which  the  girls  were  most  frequently  arrested  sere   those  in- 
volving irregular  sex  conduct,  with  stealing  ranking  second. 
The  sex  difference  in  this  delinquency  rate  is  modified  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  girls'  oaaea  are  handled  unof- 
ficially, and  therefore  there  is  no  record  against  then. 

Table  4.  Number  and  percent  of  male  and  female  offenders 
over  five-year  period,  1937  to  1942. 

Sex  i     Number  i      Percent 

Male  160            88 

Female  21            12 

Total  171            100 

The  Group  Aspect 

From  the  point  of  view  of  overt  delinquent  behavior,  the 
most  important  disorganising  feature  in  adolescent  delinquency 
is  the  development  of  anti-social  attitude.  The  general 
pattern  of  delinquent  behavior  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
objectionable  personal  habits,  which  might  not  be  disorgan- 
ising as  single  factors,  but  when  taken  all  together  they 
make  for  a  thoroughly  anti-social  individual  (Elliott  and 
faerrlll,  1941). 

The  gang  itself  is  a  product  of  disorganised  youth,  or 
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anti-social  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  a  community, 
and  la  an  Important  factor  In  fostering  delinquent  oonduat. 
Thrasher  (1927),  Shaw  ana  McKay  (1931)  and  others  who  have  made 
studies  concerning  the  causative  factors  In  delinquency,  hold 
that  the  gang  provides  the  adolescent  with  a  definite  pattern 
of  behavior.  He  may  begin  bv  being  an  Innocent  by-stander  In 
a  situation  Involving  delinquency,  but  he  becomes  In  turn  a 
minor  delinquent,  a  reckless  young  sport  or  a  dare-devil j 
and  eventually,  if  nothing  intervenes,  he  beoomes  a  definite 
delinquent,  and  later  a  seasoned  criminal* 

The  oonveraation  of  the  youthful  gang  member  is  marked  by 
vulgarity,  obscenity,  and  profanity  of  all  kinds.  He  learns 
the  delight  of  gambling  at  an  early  age,  usually  through  crap- 
shooting.  He  learns  to  smoke  and  drink  when  such  practices 
may  be  very  harmful  to  him  physically.  By  acquiring  these  and 
many  other  unfortunate  personal  habits,  the  child  is  molded 
by  the  gang  into  a  thoroughly  objectionable  little  ruffian, 
ripe  for  further  schooling  in  the  techniques  of  anti-social 
behavior. 

Through  the  gang  they  learn  to  pilfer  oars,  procure 
"junk",  rob  fruit  stands,  pick  pockets,  go  on  ahop-lifting 
expeditions,  steal  automobiles,  sell  stolen  ^oods  to  unsus- 
pecting prospects,  trick  the  police,  and  even  burglarise  a 
store  or  filling  station.  Sometimes,  it  is  true  that  they 
get  such  ideas  from  the  motion  pictures,  but  more  often  some 
older  member  of  the  gang  instructs  the  younger  members  in  the 


arts  of  becoming  a  criminal. 

According  to  the  data  obtained  in  this  study,  53  percent 
of  the  311  offenses  committed  by  the  1V1  offenders  over  the 
five-year  period  were  either  in  pairs  or  group*  (gangs)  of 
three  or  more* 

Of  the  total  offenses,  24  percent  were  individual  offenses, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  traffic  violations,  drunken- 
ness,  disturbing  the  peace,  being  ungovernable,  running  away, 
and  truancy.  Moat  of  these  offenses  were  committed  by  those 
15  and  16  years  of  age.  It  wc-s  unknown  whether  the  remaining 
23  percent  of  ttie  offenses  were  committed  Individually  or  with 
one  or  more  companions  as  the  records  gave  no  indication  con- 
cerning this  fact.  T-ble  5  shows  the  group  aspect  by  number 
and  percent  of  offenses  committed  during  the  period  of  this 
study. 

It  was  evident  that  the  gang  f aotor  was  very  strong  in 
the  age-group  nine  to  12  and  those  13  and  14  years  of  age. 
kany  of  the  offense*  oommitted  by  tneae  children  were  de- 
stroying and  damaging  property,  breaking  and  entering  houses, 
riding  double,  and  acts  of  carelessness  and  mischief.  There 
were  relatively  few  offenses  oommitted  individually,  as  the 
records  showed  that  more  often  two  or  more  children  were 
arrested  on  the  same  charge.  In  the  age-group,  five  to  eight, 
the  children  were  usually  arrested  with  some  older  ohild  or 
children.  Seldom  were  they  with  their  own  age-group  exclu- 
sively, and  only  one  was  an  Individual  case. 
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Table  5.  Oroup  aspect  by  number  and  percent  or  offenses 
committed  orer  five-year  period,  1937  to  1942. 


Individual: 

Pairs 

: 

Sang 

: 

Unknown 

s 

Total 

Hum-jPer-  < 
ber  tcent  : 

Kum-tPer- 
ber  scent 

: 
: 

Hum-tPer- 
ber  tcent 

: 

Ifum-jPer- 
ber  :cent 

: 

lun-jPer- 
ber  i cent 

76 

24 

77    24 

90    29 

69 

23 

311 

100 

The  Influence  of  the  gang  la  seen  again  In  the  compar- 
ison of  the  number  and  type  of  single  offenses  with  the  re- 
peated offenses  committed  by  the  171  offenders  In  this  study. 
Table  6  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of  of lenders  that  were 
arrested  by  the  police  or  taken  into  custody  by  the  probate 
eourt  on  petition,  96  were  for  single  offenses,  and  76  were 
charged  with  repeated  of lenses.   It  was  found  through  further 
study  of  these  reoords  that  those  haying  the  greatest  number 
of  repeated  offenses  were  in  the  gang-age  group,  and  that  the 
types  of  offenses  were  usually  those  suoh  as  would  have  no 
thrill  without  an  accomplice. 

Table  6.  Comparison  by  number  and  peroent  of  single  offen- 
ders with  repeaters  over  five-year  period,  1937 
to  1942. 


Single 

: 

Repea 

ters 

: 

Total 

Number 

t  Percent 

: 

Number   s 

Percent 

: 

dumber 

t  Percent 

96 

66 

76 

44 

171 

100 

Recidivism 

Recidivism  offers  •  persistent  challenge  to  ell  who  are 
Interested  In  or  woo  hope  to  solve  the  problem  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  "Repeaters"  as  the;  are  frequently  called,  are 
found  In  every  court  that  .teeps  aocurete  records  and  there  la 
reason  to  believe  that  they  occur  In  every  court  In  the 
country.  Various  studies  have  been  made  and  experiments  tried 
in  dealing  with  recidivists  by  sociologists,  criminologists, 
and  social  idealists  which  have  refuted  the  idea  that  such 
offenders  are  "born  that  way"  and  are  therefore  hopeless 
cases. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  not  all  recidivists  may  be 
restored  to  society  with  equal  facility,  due  lergely  to  un- 
stable emotions,  serious  personality  problems,  and  in  some 
instances  to  defective  intellect.  The  otherwise  normal  child, 
who  has  acquired  anti-social  habits  owing  to  laolc  of  parental 
control,  desire  for  excitement,  or  some  other  such  factor, 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  being  reconstructed  into  a  useful 
oltlsen  (Reckless  and  Smith,  1932). 

In  this  study  it  was  found  that  of  the  150  boys  who  had 
polioe  or  juvenile  court  reoorda,  48  percent  were  repeated 
offenders,  while  of  the  21  girls  their  records  showed  that 
only  14  percent  were  repeated  offenders.  The  figures  showing 
the  number  and  percent  of  recidivism  in  both  boys  and  girls 
are  given  in  Table  7.   In  general  those  easea  having  the  high- 
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est  rate  or  recidivism  were  in  the  age-group  13  to  16;  their 
offenses  covered  a  number  of  years  of  anti-social  behavior. 

Table  7.  Number  of  times  youthful  offenders  were  dealt  with 
by  police  and  juvenile  court  over  five-year  period, 
1937  to  1942. 


Number  of  times  t 

dealt  with     :  Number- :  Percent  :  Number  i  Percent 


Boys 


Girls 


1 
8 
3 
4  or  more* 

Total 


78 
39 
18 

15 

ISO 


52 
26 
12 
10 

100 


18 
2 

1 
21 


86 
0 

5 

100 


One  boy  age  14  had  nine  different  police  charges  against 
him,  and  was  in  eustody  of  the  probate  court,  as  well  as 
the  Child  Welfare  Unit. 


As  an  example  of  the  foregoing  discussion  the  following 
cases  are  offered,  which  are  by  no  means  exceptional  ones. 
The  names  used  are  in  all  eases  fictitious  but  the  facts  are 
taken  from  date  on  individual  records. 

C_se  1.  Jack's  father  is  a  stone  cutter,  with  en  eighth 
grade  education.  Hie  mother,  a  housewife,  finished  the  ninth 
grade  according  to  the  school  reoord  filled  out  by  the  boy.  He 
has  one  brother  two  years  younger  than  he,  who  also  has  a  rec- 
ord of  recidivism.  Both  boys  have  been  known  to  the  Child 
Welfare  Unit,  and  aooording  to  Information  secured  from  the 
worker,  the  economic  status  of  the  family  has  been  very  poor 
for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  five-year  period  of  this 
study  the  family  moved  three  times,  but  always  in  the  same 


general  neighborhood,  which  Is  in  the  least  desirable  resi- 
dential section  of  the  city.  The  church  preference  of  Jack's 
record  was  Methodist,  and  on  his  brother's  it  was  Lutheran. 

There  was  no  Indication  on  the  boy's  school  record  that 
he  was  a  problem  in  school.  His  rating  in  Junior  high  school 
was  "good"  and  "fair".  He  had  an  I.  Q.  rating  of  111.  He 
was  active  in  athletics,  but  took  part  in  no  other  activities 
either  in  sohool  or  out  of  school.  He  entered  the  ninth 
grade  in  1938  at  the  age  of  14,  but  there  was  no  record  as  to 
whether  or  not.  he  finished  junior  high  school.  He  did  not 
go  to  high  school,  although  his  accumulative  record  showed 
that  he  had  planned  to  finish  high  sohool  and  become  a  travel- 
ing salesman.  .According  to  his  junior  high  sohool  record  he 
did  odd  jobs  such  as  peddling  vegetables  and  later  worked 
part  time  for  a  tinner. 

Hiu  police  record  began  when  he  was  15.  He  was  charged 
with  petty  thievery,  and  turned  over  to  the  probate  judge  who 
reprimanded  him  in  an  informal  hearing.  At  the  age  of  14  he 
was  arrested  for  second  degree  burglary  in  company  with  another 
boy,  and  again  turned  over  to  the  probate  judge,  but  there  was 
no  record  of  the  disposition  of  the  oase.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
was  arrested  for  operating  a  car  without  sufficient  brakes 
and  his  drivers'  license  was  revoked  for  one  year.  He  was  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  police  station  the  first  of  eaoh  month. 
During  this  period  he  was  arrested  for  petty  laroeny,  and  at 
17  served  a  60-day  sentenoe  in  jail  on  a  similar  charge  with 


another  boy. 

Case  2.  Bobby,  according  to  the  ags  given  on  bis  police 
record,  was  born  in  1930.  His  parents  are  separated  but  not 
divorced.  His  mother  is  a  devout  Catholic,  but  his  father  is 
not  a  Catholic  and  his  church  preference  was  not  learned. 
Bobby  is  the  eldest  of  three  boys  in  the  family,  one  brother 
is  two  jears  younger  than  he,  and  is  always  involved  in  what- 
ever he  does.  The  youngest  boy  so  far  has  no  delinquency 
record*  Both  Bobby  and  his  brother  attended  the  parochial 
school  here  in  Manhattan.  Last  year,  when  Bobby  was  in  the 
eighth  grade,  he  was  such  a  problem  to  the  Sisters  and  such  a 
bad  influence  in  school  that  he  was  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  his  mother  advised  to  send  him  to  Junior  high 
school. 

His  father  is  considered  to  be  "no  good",  and  the  family 
better  off  without  him.  He  was  very  dissipated  and  was  con- 
sidered a  bad  influence  on  the  children.  His  mother  is  a  well 
educated  woman  end  holds  a  stenographic  position  at  Fort 
Riley.  Her  failure  in  handling  Bobb;,  lies  in  the  faet  that 
she  over  protects  him,  and  does  not  cooperate  with  those  who 
are  trying  to  help  him.  He  has  a  vivid  imagination  and  is 
a  "born"  leader. 

Bobby's  police  record  began  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age. 
Within  one  month  he  was  arrested  twice.  The  first  time  for 
petty  thievery,  the  second  time  for  burglary  of  a  grooery 
store.  About  a  year  later  he  wes  arrested  for  pilfering  oars. 


Two  weeks  after  that  he  was  arrested  for  selling  what  was  at 
first  thought  to  be  "dope"  to  Junior  high  sohool  students. 
Saoh  time  he  was  arrested  with  the  same  gang  of  boys,  and  each 
time  they  were  turned  over  to  the  probate  judge  who  repri- 
manded them  but  made  no  official  record  of  the  offenders. 
Recently  Bobby  was  Involved  In  a  "two-boy  crime  wave",  In 
which  he  and  another  boy  confessed  to  three  "break- Ins*  and 
three  automobile  thefts.  To  prevent  his  being  sent  to  the 
Boys'  Industrial  School,  Bobby's  mother  took  him  to  Boys' 
Town  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  where  he  is  on  probation  and  la 
apparently  making  a  satisfactory  adjustment  according  to  the 
latest  report. 

The  Race  Factor 

In  considering  rcee  as  a  factor  in  juvenile  delinquency 
over  the  five-year  period  covered  by  this  study,  not  a  great 
deal  was  found  that  provided  statistics!  evidence  of  it's 
being  significant.  The  averege  population  in  Manhattan  for 
this  period  was  approximately  12,000.  Of  this  number  it  waa 
estimated  that  about  380  were  Negroes  and  20  iiexicana.  No 
definite  number  of  the  different  races  was  available,  but  at 
the  City  Clerk's  office  these  figures  were  given  as  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate.   According  to  these  figures  97  percent  of 
the  entire  population  of  tho  city  was  white,  with  the  remaining 
three  percent  Negro  and  Mexican.  Table  8  shows  that  on  a  per- 
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centage  basis  89  percent  of  the  offenders  were  white  and  11 
percent  were  of  the  other  two  races.     The  proportion  of  the 
Negro  anc  Kexioan  offenders  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  ratio 
of  these  racial  groups  to   the  total  population  of  the  city* 

Of  tne  18  Negro  and  Mexioan  offenders  only  six  of  their 
records  were  begun  since  July  1,  1940,   and  only  two  with 
previous  records  had  subsequent  arrests  since  this  date.     This 
would  indicate  that  delinquent  behavior  among  the  minority 
racial  groups  has  declined  in  the  past  two-and-one-helf  ye&ra. 
During  the  five-year  period  four  Negroes  and  one  iiexiom  were 
committed  to  the  Soys'   Industrial  School  at  Top oka,  and  one 
Negro  girl  was  plaoed  In  the  Girls'    Industrial  School  at  Belolt. 
The  parents  or  guardians  of  four  of  the  five  Negro  children 
committed  to  institutions  requested  that  they  be  sent  because 
they  were  incorrigible.     The  other  had  been  in  trouble  with  the 
police   over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Table  8.     Comparison  of  white  and  non-white  offenders  by  per- 
cent and  number  to  ratio  of  population  over  five- 
year  period,  1037  to  1942. 

'Average i  HwH       Percent 

:popul£.tion  xPercent  of  t  of     :  of 
Race   :1937  to  1942:populatlon:offenders:offenders 

White     11,600 

Negro       300 

exloan      20 

Total  12,000  100  171  100 


97 

153 

89 

3 

IS 
3 

11 

Increase  In  Juvenile  Delinquency 

According  to  some  writers  of  the  present  time  there  has 
been  a  marked  Increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  throughout  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Certain!;/  many  juvenile  offenses  and  the 
problems  that  oonxront  the  youth  of  todrty  have  made  front-page 
news  in  many  instances.  The  data  obtained  in  this  study  have 
not  revealed  as  great  an  increase  in  the  number  of  juvenile 
offenses  as  might  be  expected,  since  the  study  covered  a  five- 
year  period  during  which  certain  changes  in  the  population  of 
the  city  were  taking  place.  With  the  city  in  such  olose 
proximity  to  a  military  reservation,  and  a  large  number  of 
civilian  employees  as  well  as  army  personnel  living  in  the  city 
one  might  expeot  a  higher  rate  of  increase  in  juvenile  offenses 
than  the  police  and  probate  oourt  records  showed. 

Table  9  shows  that  the  number  of  offenses  committed  be- 
tween January  1,  1957  and  July  1,  1940  was  133.  This  covered 
a  two-and-one-half  year  period  before  the  influx  of  army 
personnel  end  workers  at  Fort  Riley  and  Csmp  Funston.  After 
July  1,  1940  to  December  31,  1942  there  were  178  offenses 
committed  during  the  two-end-one-half  year  period  following 
what  might  be  termed  the  "beginning  of  the  war  effort"  in 
July  1940.  This  showed  an  approximate  34  percent  Increase  in 
the  number  of  offenses  during  the  last  two-and-one-half  years 
covered  by  this  study. 

This  low  rate  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact 


that  the  greatest  number  of  the  young  teen-age  girl  offenders 
nave  no  formal  charges  made  against  them,  and  thus  do  not 
have  police  or  probate  court  reeords  of  their  offenses*  An- 
other aspect  of  the  low  rate  of  increase  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  police  force  has  been  reduced  because  some  of 
their  members  have  been  called  into  the  service,  anu  they  have 
had  to  curtail  their  vigilance  of  the  two  younger  age  groups, 
and  thus  much  of  their  anti-social  behavior  has  gone  unnoticed 
during  the  present  war  emergency. 

Table  9.  Percent  of  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  over 
five-year  period  by  intervals  of  two-and-one- 
half  years.  January  1.  1937  to  June  30,  1940. 
and  July  1,  1940  to  December  31,  1942. 


Mi  IM       {Since 

June  30.  1940: July  1. 

1940: 

total 

offenses 

: 

increase 

Num- 
ber 

1 

Per- 
oent 

:  Hum-  : 
1  ber  t 

Per-: 
oent: 

■swjb 
ber 

:  Per- 
;  cent 

: 

Num- 
ber 

:  Fer- 
:  cent 

133 

43 

178 

67 

311 

100 

45 
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Juvenile  Offenders  and  the  School 

In  recent  years  investigators  have  come  to  recognise  that 
the  delinquent  child  is  essentially  a  normal  child  who  has 
been  handicapped  by  a  number  of  circumstances  whioh  have  re- 
sulted in  his  being  adjudged  a  delinquent.  Others  have  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  the  well-behaved  and  well-adjusted  child 
is  not  aoting  "naturally",  but  is  instead,  the  child  who  has 


been  successfully  trained  to  conTorm  to  the  gr-up  requirements 
and  to  the  acceptance  of  a  aoolal  point  of  view.  The  de- 
linquent child,  on  the  other  hand,  la  one  who  haa  not  been 
trained  to  oontrol  his  "normal"  Impulses  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  aoolal  more*  (Elliott  and  merrlll,  1941). 

In  final  analysis,  delinquent  conduct  Is  the  result  of 
the  conflict  of  the  ohiM's  attitudes  with  social  values. 
Thoro  <jh  Investigations  of  delinquents  give  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  there  Is  no  single  factor  that  leads  to  inevitable 
delinquent  behavior*  On  the  other  hand,  the  delinquent  child 
is  generally  a  child  handicapped  not  by  one  or  two,  but  by 
even  seven  or  eight  counts  (Elliott  and  Merrill,  1941). 

The  school  must  bear  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
delinquent  conduct,  since  it  supervises  a  larger  share  of  tha 
child1 8  waking  day  than  do  the  parents,  and  is  often  better 
•quipped  t.  discover  and  deal  with  personality  problems  than 
ore  the  parents  of  the  so-called  "problem  children".  Formal 
eduoatlon  must  be  concerned  with  training  children  to  become 
good  oitizena,  as  well  as  to  understand  the  three  R's. 

In  analysing  end  Interpreting  the  data  found  on  the 
school  records  of  the  171  Juvenile  offenders  in  this  atudy, 
it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  141  for  which  there  were 
school  records  of  some  kind,  were  not  retarded  in  their  grades 
in  school.  Of  the  64  for  whom  the  I.  Q.  rating  was  given,  44 
were  normal,  19  above  normal,  and  only  one  below  normal.  Using 
the  above  figures  as  a  oriterion,  it  seemed  evident  that  re- 
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tardatlon  sod  low  mentality  were  not  Important  f eotors  to  be 
considered  in  this  particular  study.  Ibis  position  may  be 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  many  authorities  now  agree 
that  whatever  relation  lack  of  intelligence  bears  to  mis- 
oonduct,  it  cannot  be  considered  "over-whelmingly  causal". 

According  to  the  school  records  25  of  the  171  offenders 
were  in  the  elementsr;  school:  ,  64  in  junior  high  school, 
either  at  the  time  of  their  arrest  or  at  the  present;  52  were 
or  now  are  in  high  school  and  for  30  there  were  no  school 
records  available  (Table  10). 

Table  10.  Distribution  of  offenders  in  Junior  and  senior 
high  school,  1937  to  1942. 


School       i 

lumber    j 

Peroent 

Elementary 

25 

16 

Junior  High  School 

64 

57 

Senior  High  School* 

68 

31 

Ho  school  records 

30 

17 

Total 

171 

100 

*  18  of  this  number  have  graduated  from  high  school. 

Of  the  52  high  school  age  offenders,  18  have  graduated 
from  high  school.  The  distribution  of  offenders  in  Junior 
high  school  and  high  school  which  is  shown  in  Table  11, 
coincides  with  the  findings  on  the  distribution  according  to 
age  of  juvenile  offenders  as  shown  in  T-ble  1. 
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Table  11.  Juvenile  of  lenders  aco  ording  to  grade  distribution 
over  five-year  period,  1937  to  1942. 


Grade      :      Number     :       Percent 

Elementary*  25  16 

seventh  20  11 

Eighth  20  11 

Ninth  24  15 

Tenth  20  11 

Eleventh  11  7 

Twelfth  21  12 

No  record  50  17 

Total  171  100 

*  Includes  all  elementary  grades  representee!. 

According  to  the  data  available  only  52  of  the  171 
juvenile  offenders  In  this  study  were  definite  problems  In 
8chool|  61  had  a  high  character  rating,  28  had  no  rating, 
and  for  50  there  were  no  school  reoords.  There  wes  only  one 
formal  charge  of  truancy  on  the  reoords  obtained  from  the 
police  and  probate  court.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
faot  that  there  ia  no  regularly  employed  truant  officer.   The 
school*  have  a  system  of  calling  the  hones  in  case  of  absence 
to  aaoertain  the  cause,  and  in  this  way  many  oases  of  truancy 
are  probably  handled  by  the  parents  instead  of  receiving  pub- 
lic notloe  by  an  officer  of  the  law-enforoement  authorities. 

The  character  or  citizenship  rating  by  number  and  per- 
centage of  juvenile  offenders  in  aohoola  is  given  In  Table  12. 
In  considering  those  offenders  who  were  rated  as  problems  In 
school,  it  was  found  that  while  there  were  some  oases  of  mis- 


Table  12.  Charaoter  or  citizenship  rating  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders In  school,  1937  to  1942. 


Rating 


Number 


Percent 


Problem  In  school 
Ho  problem  in  school 
Ho  school  records 
Ho  information 

Total 


62 
61 
50 
28 

171 


31 
56 
17 
16 

100 


oonduot  due  to  aots  of  oarelessness  and  mischief,  the  major- 
ity of  those  who  were  "sent  to  the  offiee"  were  disciplinary 
problems.   In  very  few  instances  was  it  necessary  to  admin- 
ister corporal  punishment,  and  that  only  after  all  other 
efforts  to  straighten  out  the  difficulties  had  failed.   Few 
disciplinary  problems  were  found  in  the  elementary  school 
records,  and  since  the  hl^  school  kept  no  records  except 
those  transferred  from  the  junior  hi.ii  school,  the  greatest 
number  of  these  problem  oases  was  found  in  the  junior  high 
school.  Many  of  these  children  did  not  finish  the  ninth 
grade,  or  if  they  did  complete  junior  high  school  did  not  go 
on  to  hi&h  school.  However,  s  surprisingly  large  number  of 
them  did  go  to  high  school  and  some  of  them  graduated. 

It  would  see,  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  the 
schools  in  Manhattan  have,  and  ere,  doing  a  very  good  job  of 
helping  those  children  who  have  difficulties  in  school  to  make 
their  adjustments  in  school  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  but 
there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  there  has  been  a  carry- 


over  into  their  out-of-aohool  activities,  since  the  number  and 
types  of  their  offenses  increase  with  their  age. 

A  study  of  these  children's  school  records  revealed  little 
information  that  was  of  value  concerning  their  participation 
in  school  ana  out-of-school  activities,   uf  the  150  boys  only 
18  of  them  belonged  to  the  Hi-Y  Club,  and  ten  of  the  21  girls 
•ere  members  of  the  Girl  Reserve-.   Intramurals  and  athletics 
claimed  52  of  the  total  171,  and  17  belonged  to  the  orchestra, 
band,  or  some  other  school  organisation.  There  was  much  over- 
lapping in  the  participation  in  these  various  school  activi- 
ties, since  in  a  number  of  instances  the  same  child  belonged 
to  two  or  more  organisations. 

The  same  situation  was  found  in  toe  out-of-school  activ- 
ities. On  their  records  34  boys  and  two  girls  stated  that 
they  were  members  of  the  Boy  Soouts  and  Oirls  Scouts,  re- 
spectively, of  the  171  only  six  designated  any  participation 
in  programs  sponsored  by  the  church,  and  eight  mentioned  mem- 
bership in  other  organisations,  suoh  as  the  "southside  Boys' 
Club". 

The  fact  that  the  type  of  record  sheet  used  for  the  above 
information  was  not  in  use  until  about  1930,  and  then  only 
in  junior  high  school,  may  account  for  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion. Many  of  the  children  in  this  study  had  either  passed 
or  dropped  out  of  junior  high  school,  or  had  not  finished  the 
elementary  school  grades.   Also  there  were  30  for  whom  there 


were  no  school  records.  Considering  these  facta  no  evaluation 
could  be  made  of  the  number  of  youthful  offenders  who  actually 
participated  In  the  activities  mentioned. 

The  following  case  studies  are  given  as  illustrations  of 
the  types  of  problem  children  in  the  schools,  for  comparison 
two  children  with  very  different  social  and  family  backgrounds 
were  seleoted.  Both  were  taken  from  the  junior  high  school 
records. 

Case  3.  Harry,  age  14  at  the  time  of  hia  arrest  in  1941, 
was  charged  with  reckless  driving.  He  was  turned  over  to  the 
probate  judge  who  reprimanded  him.  His  father  is  working  in  a 
distant  large  city,  and  his  mother  holds  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  a  prominent  institution  here.  There  are  three  children 
in  the  family,  Harry  being  the  youngest.  His  home  conditions 
were  rated  as  "excellent",  and  they  live  in  e  very  dealrable 
section  of  the  city. 

He  was  working  at  a  drug  store  soda  fountain  at  the  time 
this  record  was  made.  He  plans  to  go  to  Kansas  otste  College, 
and  wants  to  be  an  aviator. 

In  school  he  was  a  disciplinary  problem,  with  records  of 
frequent  office  conferences  with  the  principal.  He  showed  a 
good  attitude  each  time  and  was  not  punished.  He  has  an  I.  Q. 
rating  of  123.  His  only  aotivity,  given  on  his  school  record, 
was  the  Boy  scouts. 

Case  4.  Jlnwy  was  13  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  with 
another  boy  In  1942  on  a  charge  of  shop-lifting*  He  was 
turned  over  to  the  probate  judge,  but  his  record  did  not  show 
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how  the  judge  disposed  of  the  ease. 

There  are  four  children  in  the  family.   Jimmy  is  the 
second  child.  His  father  is  a  laborer,  end  hia  mother  a  house 
wife.  He  does  odd  Jobs,  such  as  distributing  handbills.  The 
home  conditions  were  rated  as  very  poor,  the  family  having 
been  on  relief.  The  parents  were  very  strict  with  the  children 
and  seemed  to  have  little  patience  with  or  understanding  of 
their  problems.  They  live  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  city. 

His  elementary  school  rating  was  "fair,  a  poor  student, 
irresponsible,  and  untruthful".  In  junior  high  school  hia 
rating  was  "good"  and  "showed  Improvement".  He  was  guilty  of 
many  minor  offenses  in  school  and  was  considered  quite  a 
problem*  His  activities  in  school  were  patrol  duty,  monitor, 
end  others.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hoy  soouta.  There  was  no 
I.  Q.  rating  given  on  his  record,  but  he  was  normal  age  for 
his  gride. 

Juvenile  Offenders  and  the  Family 

■ban  it  comes  to  assigning  responsibility  for  delinquent 
behavior  and  delinquent  attitudes  authorities  have  pointed 
out  that  the  family  must  assume  the  primary  burden.   In  one 
way  or  another  the  parents  have  been  unequal  to  their  respon- 
sibility.  Some  juvenile  delinquents  may  be  products  of  homes 
■hioh  set  up  patterns  of  behavior  in  whioh  the  whole  primary 
educational  Influence  is  directed  toward  producing  au  antl- 


social  Individual.  Because  of  certain  inadequacies  as  limited 
income,  lack  of  eld.ll,  low-grade  intelligence,  or  unfortunate 
background,  the  home  often  falls  to  provide  the  child  with  de- 
sirable opportunities  and  Influences.  Often  the  child  is  handl- 
oapped  by  the  undesirable  types  of  neighborhood  in  which  he  ia 
forced  to  live.  Parents  often  fall  to  recognize  the  need  for 
suitable  recreation,  or  they  may  not  be  financially  able  to 
provide  it  for  them. 

Healy  and  Bronner  (1936)  have  cone  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  failure  of  parents  to  provide  adequate  emotional  security 
for  their  children  is  even  more  important  than  economic  and 
social  advantage. 

Concerning  the  economic  status  of  the  families  of  the  171 
offenders  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  them  came  from 
homes  that  were  rated  as  "fair"  and  "good".  The  data  avail- 
able showed  that  11  percent  of  them  came  from  homes  rated  as 
"poor"  that  were  not  on  relief,  and  nine  percent  of  them  were 
on  relief  or  receiving  help  from  the  county  welfare  organisa- 
tion. This  did  not  mean  that  nine  percent  of  the  families 
were  on  relief,  because  in  a  number  of  instances  several 
children  were  from  the  same  family.  Ho  Information  concerning 
the  type  of  home  or  the  economic  rating  was  available  for  IS 
poroent  of  the  oases  in  this  study.  The  remaining  65  percent 
came  from  fair  or  better  homes.  These  figures  are  shown  in 
Table  13. 
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Table  13.   The  economic  status  of  the  families  of  171  of- 
fenders In  the  study  covering  five-year  period, 
1937  to  1942. 


Rating       i      lumber     t  Percent 


Good  48  28 

Pair  63  37 

Poor  18  11 

On  relief  16  9 

So  record  26  13 

Total  171  100 


In  considering  the  economic  status  of  the  families  of  the 
youthful  offenders  in  this  study  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  those  for  whom  the  address  was  given,  127  had  only  one 
address  given,  27  had  two  or  three,  and  for  17  there  was  no 
address.  Mobility  of  the  family  therefore  seems  to  be  a 
negligible  faotor  In  the  delinquency  situation  as  revealed 
by  this  study.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  moat  of  the 
moves  that  were  made  during  the  period  of  this  study  were 
within  the  same  general  neighborhood  or  section  of  the  city. 
These  data  are  shown  In  Table  14. 
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Table  14.  Family  mooiiitj  shown  by  number  and  percent  of  dif- 
ferent addre8t.es  given  on  records  of  171  juvenile 
delinquents  over  five-year  period,  1937  to  1642. 


^dUitaii 


aumuur 


Percent 


Two 

Three 
Unknown 

Total 


127 
21 

6 
17 

171 


75 

12 

3 

10 

100 


In  considering  the  occupations  of  the  parents  no  infor- 
mation was  available  for  the  fathers  of  41  of  the  offenders. 
The  largest  percentage  of  their  fathers  belonged  to  the 
"common  laborer"  classification  which  included  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers.  The  non-professional  group  was  next 
largest  and  included  farmers,  dairymen,  public  office  hold- 
ers, and  salesmen.  The  professions!  group  included  college 
professors,  ministers,  army  officers,  and  school  teachers. 
The  fathers  of  ten  were  recorded  as  deceased,  and  eight  as 
having  no  oocupation.   Several  of  this  number  were  disabled 
veterans  cf  World  ar  I,  or  were  suffering  from  some  physloal 
illness  or  handicap. 


Table  15.   Occupation  of  the  fathers  of  171  Juvenile  of- 
fenders over  five-year  period,  1937  to  1942. 


occupation       t 

Number   t 

Percent 

Bo  information 

41 

24 

Professional 

13 

11 

Non-prof  e s slonal 

28 

16 

Skilled  laborer 

27 

12 

Unskilled  laborer 

39 

23 

Deceased 

10 

6 

Unemployed 

8 

4 

Total 

171 

100 

There  was  no  Information  available  for  the  occupations 
of  the  mothers  of  37  of  the  171  offenders.  Approximately 
50  percent  of  them  were  classified  as  housewives,  and  25 
percent  were  gainfully  employed  either  in  their  homes  or 
outside.  The  gainful  occupations  of  the  mothers  in  their 
homes  were  operating  boarding  and  rooming  houses,  sewing, 
and  laundering.  Those  outside  the  home  Included  a  number 
of  occupations,  such  as  teaching,  nursing,  office  work, 
library  work,  houaecle anin^,  and  laundry  work.  The  mothers 
of  seven  were  recorded  as  deceased. 
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Table  16.     occupation  of  trie  mothers  of  171  juvenile  of- 
fenders over  five-year  period,  1937  to  1942. 


Occupation 


turn 


Percent 


Ho  Information 
Housewives 
Gainful  employment 
Oeoeaaed 

Total 


37 
84 
43 

7 

171 


22 
49 

23 

4 

100 


Various  studies  have  been  made  with  regard  to  trie  broken 
home  as  a  factor  in  Juvenile  delinquency  and  behavior  problems. 
Healy  and  Bronner  (1936)  found  that  almost  half  of  4,000  de- 
linquents in  a  study  that  they  made  were  from  broken  homes. 
Data  show  that  delinquent  girls  are  more  often  the  product  of 
broken  homes  than  are  delinquent  boys.  Shaw  and  McKay  (1931) 
found  that  the  younger  delinquent  buys  were  more  apt  to  be 
from  broken  homes  than  the  older  delinquents,  with  the  highest 
frequency  applying  among  those  ten  years  of  age. 

The  data  afforded  by  the  school  records,  Juvenile  Journal 
records,  and  welfare  case  studies  showed  44  peroent  of  the 
parents  living  together,  and  21  peroent  as  not  living  to- 
gether. Of  the  remaining  33  peroent  no  information  was  avail- 
able for  13  peroent  of  one  or  the  other  parent  and  for  22 
percent  information  was  available  concerning  neither  the 
father  nor  the  mother. 
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Table  17.  The  marital  status  of  the  parents  of  171  juvenile 
offenders  over  five-year  period,  1937  to  1942. 


information 


.L-iljer 


t   Percent 


Ho  information  concerning  either 

parent  38 

Information  concerning  one 

parent  (only)  22 

Parents  not  living  together  36 

Parents  living  together  76 

Total  171 


22 

13 
81 
44 

100 


Due  to  the  lack  of  information  with  regard  to  tho  marital 
status  of  the  parents  of  the  171  Juvenile  offenders  in  this 
study  no  valid  interpretation  could  be  made.   One  oould  only 
surmise  that,  in  the  light  of  the  data  available,  approx- 
imately one- third  of  these  children  came  from  homes  In  which 
the  parents  were  not  living  together,  for  one  reason  or 
another.  According  to  the  records  only  17  showed  tho  father 
or  mother  deoeased. 

According  to  Reckless  ana  Smith  (1932)  the  size  of  the 
family  seems  to  oe  related  to  delinquency,  and  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  factor.  As  a  rule  delinquents  ars  from  families 
larger  than  one  or  two  children. 

Various  studies  have  been  made  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  the  else  of  the  family  and  delin- 
quency. However,  the  difierences  were  too  small  to  be  sig- 
nificant and  apparently  of  little  importance. 
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In  considering  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  position  of 
the  child  in  the  family  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
106  offenders  whose  records  gave  information  concerning  this 
factor,  six  had  no  siblings.  There  were  65  for  whom  no  in- 
formation was  given  upon  the  size  of  the  family,  the  greatest 
number  of  offenders  came  from  families  having  two  or  more 
children.  The  second  child  was  more  often  delinquent  than  the 
first  (Table  18). 


Table  18.   Relationship  of  position  in  the  family  to  delin- 
quency by  number  and  percent  of  offenders  over 
five-year  period,  1937  to  1942. 


Position  in  fe-.ily 


i  Number  i   Percent 


only  ohild 
First  ohild 
Seoond  ohild 
Third  child 
Fourth  ohild 
Fifth  ohild 
Six  or  more 
Unknown 

Total 


6 

4 

18 

10 

29 

17 

19 

11 

17 

10 

9 

6 

8 

4 

65 

58 

171 


100 


Juvenile  Offenders  and  Law  Enforcement  Authorities 


Although  many  studies  have  been  made  oonoerning  Juvenile 
delinquency,  no  reliable  statistics  exist  aa  to  the  exact 
number  of  juveniles  who  oome  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
law.  However,  it  is  generally  estimated  that  the  annual  num- 


bar  of  youthful  offenders  for  toe  country  as  a  whole  ia  around 
200,000.  In  addition  there  ia  a  large  number  of  casaa  which 
the  courta  handle  "unofficially" >  that  ia,  without  their  be- 
coming a  matter  of  ermanent  record.   Court  oases  and  police 
records,  generally  speaking,  represent  those  children  whose 
parents  lack  the  cultural  and  economic  resources  wltn  whioh 
to  aolve  their  children' a  difficulties.  Many  of  the  casea 
that  are  handled  unofficially,  are  those  in  which  the  proba- 
tion officer  or  social  worker  dlsoovera  a  aolution  to  the  dif- 
ficulty without  reaort  to  legal  aotion  or  court  commitment. 
However,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  par- 
ticular behavior  problems,  these  boya  and  girls  may  be  quite 
as  representative  of  youthful  unadjustment  as  the  offlolal 
court  oases. 

In  reviewing  the  data  concerning  the  diaposition  of  the 
171  oases  of  juvenile  offenders  in  this  study,  it  was  found 
that  160  had  police  records,  and  of  those  reoorded  in  the 
juvenile  journal,  only  11  did  not  have  polioe  records.  Of 
this  number  having  polioe  records,  59  were  referred  to  the 
probate  court  which  handles  the  juvenile  of lenders  in  thla 
state.  Approximately  50  of  theae  children  were  reprimanded 
by  the  probate  judge  and  their  eaaea  not  made  a  matter  of 
permanent  record  in  the  juvenile  journal.  The  majority  of 
the  easea  were  handled  by  the  polioe. 


Table  19.  Disposition  of  oases  of  Juvenile  offenders  by  the 
police  during  five-year  period,  1937  to  1942. 


Disposition 


mber 

1   Percent 

63 

40 

59 

37 

18 

11 

a 

S 

4 

3 

3 

8 

3 

2 

Reprimanded 

Referred  to  probate  oourt 
Fined  for  traffic  violation 
Turned  over  to  parents 
Turned  over  to  sheriff 
Health  investigation 
Probated  to  reliable  oitlsen 

Total 


160 


100 


Of  the  75  eases  handled  by  the  probate  court  over  the 
five-year  period,  only  25  were  made  a  matter  of  permanent 
record  in  the  juvenile  Journal.  Of  this  number  11  were  re- 
ferred to  the  probate  court  by  a  petitioner  beoause  of  the 
dependency  or  neglect  of  the  ohlld  whioh  caused  his  delin- 
quent aonduot,  or  by  the  parents  or  guardian  beoause  of  in- 
corrigibility or  other  serious  behavior  problems.   In  oasea 
of  delinquent  children  due  to  the  negleot  or  influenoe  of  the 
adults  who  were  responsible  for  them,  the  children  were  in 
most  oases  turned  over  to  the  Riley  County  Soolal  welfare 
Department  and  the  oourt  dealt  with  the  adults  according  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  ease.  Of  the  25  permanent  record 
oases  14  were  sent  to  institutions,  11  to  the  Boys'  Indus- 
trial School  at  Topeka,  two  to  the  Girls'  Industrial  School 
at  oeloit,  and  one  to  the  Home  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Winfield. 


Table  20.     Disposition  of  oases  of  juvenile  offenders  by 
the  probate  court  over  five-year  period, 
1937  to  1942. 


Disposition 


i  Number  :   Percent 


Reprimanded  by  the  judge 

Turned  over  to  Riley  County 
Welfare** 

Sent  to  Boys'  Industrial  School 

Sent  to  Sirls'  Industrial  School 

Sent  to  Winfleld 

Total 


50 


67 


11 

IS 

11 

15 

2 

2 

1 

1 

76 

100 

Hot  on  official  record,  majority  referred  by  police. 
**Pour  sent  to  Marl ad  hi  Home  at  Cleburne. 


Information  on  dismissal  or  parole  from  the  industrial 
schools  was  given  in  only  three  cases.  Of  these  three,  one, 
a  boy,  was  placed  in  the  institution  on  the  request  of  his 
mother  who  later  asked  for  his  dismissal.  The  other  two 
were  boys  who  were  dismissed  for  being  over  age.  Accord- 
ing to  the  probate  court  records  only  three  cases  have  been 
sent  to  the  industrial  schools  during  the  past  two-and-one- 
half  years,  one  girl  and  two  boys.  This  fact  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  probate  court  is  finding  other  ways  of 
handling  its  more  serious  problem  oases,  but  there  has  been 
no  valid  data  available  to  show  whether  or  not  this  is  true. 

of  the  oases  turned  over  to  the  Riley  County  Soolal 
Welfare  Department,  four  were  placed  in  the  hariadahl  Home 
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for  children  at  Cleburne,  Kansas  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Lutheran  church  and  works  with  the  Child  welfare  Unit, 
Social  Welfare,  an  Probate  Court,  especially  in  oases  of  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children.  The  factors  involved  in  the 
following  case  studies  are  typical  of  many  such  oases* 

Case  5.  Billy,  age  ten  and  his  brother,  Joe,  age  18  were 
turned  over  to  the  probate  judge  as  dependent,  neglected,  and 
delinquent  children  in  1940.  Both  boys  had  several  police 
charges  of  stealing,  and  petty  thievery  covering  a  period  of 
several  years,  An  informal  hearing  was  held  by  the  judge 
and  the  boys  were  turned  over  to  the  Riley  County  Social 
Welfare  Department  with  the  reoomnendation  that  they  be 
placed  in  the  Mariadahl  Hone  for  the  summer.  After  spend- 
ing several  months  there  the  boys  were  returned  home. 

These  boy a'  father  was  a  stone  cutter  ana  their  mother 
a  laundress.  The  type  ai  home  w&s  very  poor,  and  the  family 
was  on  relief  from  time  to  time.  An  older  sister  age  14  was 
considered  a  bad  influence  on  the  boys.  She  also  was  turned 
over  to  the  probate  judge  on  a  charge  of  sex  delinquency  and 
being  incorrigible  at  the  same  time  that  her  brothers  were. 
She  was  plaoed  in  charge  of  the  Child  Welfare  Unit. 

'ccording  to  tne  boys'  school  records,  Joe  was  the  loader 
of  a  gang  Including  Billy,  that  was  frequently  in  trouble. 
Both  boys  were  disciplinary  problems  In  school,  but  Billy  was 
the  most  difficult  to  manage.  Billy's  I.  Q.  rating  was 
"normal"  and  Joe's  was  108.  Neither  of  the  boys  showed  any 
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retardation  In  school.     The  only  activity  noted  on  Joe's 
school  record  was  the  Boy   ioouts,  and  there  was  none  on 
Billy's  record. 

Their  polioe  records  show  that  the  boys  have  continued 
their  anti-soolal  behavior  throughout  the  five-year  period 
of   thin  study. 

Case  6.     Betty,  age  IS  and  her  half-brother  Jinny  age 
five  were  taken  into  oustody  by  the  probate  court  as  de- 
pendent, neglected,   and  delinquent  children.     Their  de- 
linquency waa  attributed  to  their  mother  whose  character  and 
conduct  were  questionable.     She  had  been  married  and  divorced 
several  times. 

Betty  was  charged  with  begging,  truanoy,   and  irregular 
•ex  conduct,  while  Jimmy's  only  offense  was  begging.     The 
children  were  turned  over  to  the  Chila  Welfare  Unit  and  the 
Riley  County  Social  Welfare.     They  were  placed  in  the  iiaris- 
dahl  Home  but  Jinny  was  later  transferred  to  the  Orphan:*' 
Home  at  Atchison,   Kansas  and  adopted  soon  after.     Betty  has 
spent  most  of  the  past  three  years  in  the  Home  although  she 
was  plaoed  in  several  foster  homes.     After  a  few  month*  she 
always  wanted  to  return  to  Mariadahl,   and  did  not   seem  to  be 
satisfied  elsewhere.     When  her  little  brother  was  first  sent 
to  the  orphanage  she  was  very  unhappy  about  the  separation 
from  him,  but  after  being  assured  that  he  had  been  adopted 
into  a  good  home  she  became  reconciled.     Recently   she  has  been 
plaoed  in  e  home  in  Uonhattan  where   there  are  two  small  chil- 


dren,  and  is  apparently  making  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to 
Ufa  outside  or  the  institution  for  which  ahe  seemed  to  hava 
developed  a  complex* 

According  to  her  school  reoord  no  grades  were  given  In 
the  sixth  grade  due  to  so  much  absence,  and  she  did  not  attend 
junior  high  school  long  enough  for  her  record  there  to  be  of 
much  value. 

Delinquency  Areas  and  Juvenile  Offenders 

Any  comparison  between  the  differential  delinquency  rates 
In  vsrious  corn-unities  shows  that  they  vary  greatly,  but 
according  to  some  authorities,  it  hes  become  practically 
possible  to  select  the  delinquency  areas  In  any  community  by 
the  earmarks  of  bad  housing.  Inadequate  recreational  facil- 
ities, low  income,  and  generally  deteriorating  neighborhood 
Influences.   This  fact  wr.e  graphically  presented  In  Shaw's 
and  McKay's  ecological  study  of  delinquency  areas  In  Chioago. 
That  the  situation  In  Chicago  holds  true  for  other  communi- 
ties is  shown  by  a  aeries  of  studies  conducted  by  Shaw  In 
six  other  cities  scattered  over  various  sections  of  the 
country  (Elliott  and  uerrill,  1941).  However,  these  findings 
did  not  appear  to  hold  true  In  the  present  study  made  in  Man- 
hattan for  the  five-year  period  1937  to  1942  Inclusive. 

in  interpreting  the  data  secured  in  this  study  it  seemed 
logical  to  divide  the  olty  north  and  south  by  Poynts  Avenue 


according  to  the  street  map,  and  arbitrarily  east  and  vest  by 
11th  street.  By  thus  dividing  the  city  into  sections  and  lo- 
cating the  offenders  according  to  their  places  of  residence, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  sharply  defined  delinquency  areas  in 
the  oity.  The  number  and  percentage  of  offenders  living  in 
each  section  are  given  in  Table  21.   when  more  than  one  address 
was  given  the  first  one  was  used  in  making  Table  21. 

In  considering  the  characteristics  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  the  southeast  section  seeded  to  be  where 
the  families  of  lesser  opportunity,  low  income,  and  inade- 
quate recreational  facilities  were  located.   In  general  it  is 
considered  a  deteriorating  neighborhood.   The  northwest  section 
which  includes  the  oollege  area,  seemed  to  be  the  most  de- 
sirable residential  section.  The  southwest  section  showed 
comparatively  few  residences  of  offenders,  and  the  north- 
east section  only  a  few  more  than  the  southeast,  although 
it  covers  a  much  larger  area.  Ho  figures  were  available 
to  show  the  density  of  population  for  the  different  sections. 

It  was  found  that  the  types  of  offenses  differed  with 
the  sections  oi   the  city  in  which  the  offenders  lived.  Traf- 
fic violations,  riding  double,  and  damaging  and  destroying 
property  were  offenses  more  often  committed  by  those  living 
in  the  more  desirable  sections  of  the  oity*  Stealing,  sex 
Irregularities,  incorrigibility,  burglary,  end  fighting  were 
offenses  more  often  committed  by  those  living  in  the  leas  de- 
sirable sections. 


Table  21.     Number  ana  percent  of  of lenders  living  in  each 
section  of  the  city  over  five-year  period, 
1937   to  1942. 


Seetlon 


iber   i 

Percent 

52 

30 

60 

29 

IS 

9 

37 

22 

17 

10 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Southwest 

Northwest 
Unknown 

Total 


171 


100 


The  Com mnlty  and  Youthful  Offenders 


The  researches  of  such  workers  as  Shaw  and  McKay  (1931) 
and  others  have  borne  out  the  conclusion  that  the  community 
has  a  major  responsibility  of  delinquency.  The  significance 
of  inadequate  provision  for  recreation  in  relation  to  juve- 
nile delinquency  has  been  greatly  stressed.  Whan  children 
are  happily  and  wholesomely  absorbed  in  school,  play,  or 
pert-time  vocational  activities,  they  have  little  time  or 
thought  for  conduct  which  is  socially  undesirable,  but  it  la 
for  their  leisure  time  that  they  need  provision  for  whole- 
some, supervised  recreation. 

In  this  study  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  the 
types  of  community  organisation  or  community  projects  that 
might  be  factors  in  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
in  this  oity.  The  only  discussion  of  this  phaae  of  the 
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problems  is  baaed  upon  what  some  of  the  community  leaders 
and  lav-enforcement  authorities  have  had  to  say  about  the 
ways  In  ■hich  the  ooasnunltj  Is  endeavoring  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Its  young  people. 

In  a  letter  from  one  school  of fiolal  In  Manhattan  the 
observation  was  made  that  there  Is  great  need  for  a  well-or- 
ganised and  properly  supervised  recreational  program.  While 
It  Is  true  there  has  been  some  organised  work  going  on  through 
the  scouts,  churches,  end  other  organisations,  and  their  work 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  reach  many  of  the  very 
people  who  need  the  good  influence  of  these  organizations. 
The  writer  of  this  letter  goes  further  to  state  that  the  pri- 
mary objeotive  of  a  recreation  progrua  should  be  to  reach 
that  group  of  young  people  from  which  the  delinquents  in  any 
oommunitj  usually  spring. 

Another  school  official  in  an  address  before  a  civic 
organisation  in  the  cit.,  a  few  months  ago  discussed  the 
problem  of  recreation  for  the  youth  in  Manhattan.  Of  the 
good  and  desirable  forms  of  recreation  during  the  winter  months 
ho  listed  reading,  radio,  movies,  church  and  young  people's 
groups,  school  events,  and  a  few  dances  properly  chaperoned. 
For  the  summer  m.nths  he  mentioned  the  oity  park  with  its 


^Correspondence  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Kllker,  Prlnoipal  of  the  Man- 
hattan Junior  High  School,  Kay  7,  1943. 


•wining  pool,  tennis  courts,  ball  fields,  end  other  equip- 
ment for  amusements,  together  with  the  various  picnic  grounds. 
Among  the  not  very  desirable  forms  of  recreation  he  listed 
crowded  cafes  and  soda  fountains,  skating  rinks,  and  bowling 
alley.  Among  the  questionable  forma  of  recreation  he  gave 
dancing  at  questionable  places,  beer  parlors,  and  others.  He 
oited  one  experiment  that  had  been  tried  in  the  cit.,  which 

worked  very  satisfactorily,  but  was  still  in  the  experimen- 

p 
tal  stage  at  the  time  this  study  was  made. 

One  of  the  ministers  who  has  been  in  a  local  church  for 
over  30  years,  and  who  has  been  very  close  to  the  needs  of 
the  youth  over  a  long  period  of  time,  was  interviewed.  He 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  children  do  not  get  more  religious 
training  in  their  homes  and  in  the  schools,  end  that  it  is 
not  made  a  more  vital  part  of  their  everyday  life.  He  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  publio  school  buildings  and 
facilities  should  be  made  available  to  all  school  age  chil- 
dren, under  proper  supervision,  both  after  school  hours  and 
during  vacation.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  by  making  the  school 
the  community  center  it  would  help  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  home  end  the  school. 

One  local  police  official  expressed  the  opinion  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  "youngsters"  who  get  into  trouble  "will  take 
warning  if  they  can  be  gotten  to  in  time",  but  that  so  often 


2 
An  address  by  lir.  H.  H.  Bishop,  Principal  of  the  Manhattan 
Senior  High  School. 


the  parent*  resent  the  "Interference  of  the  law",  while  In 
other  oases  they  fall  to  cooperate  with  the  authorities  in 
their  efforts  to  help  the  child.  He  believes  that  children 
who  have  hobbies  are  seldom  found  in  trouble;  and  that  those 
who  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend  and  too  much  time  get  into 
trouble  as  often  as  those  who  have  too  little  money  and  no 
Interests. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a  written  statement 
by  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  police  foroei  "Manhattan,  in 
common  with  other  communities,  is  finding  itself  confronted 
with  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Possibly  some  of  this  delinquency  may  be  rightly  charged 
to  the  so-called  'war  hysteria',  but  it  is  our  belief  that 
the  greater  share  of  the  blame  lies  in  the  lack  of  training, 
supervision,  and  control  by  the  parents. 

"The  greatest  problem  confronting  us  at  present  is  to 
find  some  means  of  giving  to  these  boys  and  girls  some  legit- 
imate end  natural  and  attractive  way  in  which  they  may  give 
vent  to  their  natural  enthusiasms  and  have  the  normal  contacts 
with  the  opposite  sex  which  is  their  right.   .'■«  have  the  skat- 
ing rinks,  bowling  alleys,  shows,  and  other  recreations  which 
might  be  desired,  but  we  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  take 
care  of  all  the  young  people  in  our  own  city  limits  end  those 
who  oo.-o  here  from  outlying  communities." 


Written  statement  from  the  Manhattan  Police  Department,  Hay 
6,  1943. 


An  examination  of  the  reoords  in  the  Child  Welfare  Unit 
for  Rile;  County  revealed  that  23  of  the  171  children  in- 
oluded  in  this  study  had  been  at  soae  tie  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  worker.  A  number  of  them  were  children  who  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  Riley  County  Social  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, or  whose  families  were  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Social  Welfare.  The  work  of  the  Child  Welfare  Unit  seems  to 
be  principally  with  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  children 
who  have  been  paroled  from  such  institution*  as  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Industrial  Schools,  and  the  Orphans'  Home,  end 
placed  either  in  foster  homes  or  work  homes. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Child  Welfare  Worker  there  seemed 
to  be  two  major  handicaps  to  working  with  such  children  as 
were  de&lt  with  in  this  study.  First,  the  limit  to  the  oase 
load  that  the  unit  oould  handle,  and  second,  the  faot  that  the 
parents  must  be  willing  to  aooept  the  help  offered  by  the  work- 
er. Many  of  the  parents  fail  to  recognise  tfte  need  of  help  in 
adjustment  problems  with  their  children,  Lnd  others  seem  to 
feel  that  the  Child  Welfare  Unit  is  principally  for  the  so- 
called  underpriviledged  children. 

The  ex-mayor  of  the  olty,  whose  tenure  of  office  cov- 
ered the  period  of  this  study  was  interviewed.  He  did  not  seem 
to  feel  that  the  delinquency  situation  in  Manhattan  was  par- 
ticularly serious  during  that  time.  He  expressed  the  view 
point  that  many  of  the  arrests  made  were  for  acts  that  were 
not  serious  enough  to  classify  the  offenders  as  "delinquents", 
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and  that  moat  of  the  serious  offenses  were  oonmltted  by  those 
children  living  In  the  leaa  desirable  aeotlon  of  the  city* 

The  present  mayor  of  the  olty  expressed  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  problems  confronting  the  youth  of  the  city,  and  espec- 
lally  aa  It  applied  to  the  delinquency  situation.  He  sooaed 
to  be  much  interested  in  the  matter  of  a  year-round  super- 
viaed  recreational  program  for  the  age-groups  in  which  juve- 
nile delinquents  are  usuully  found • 

Ihe  data  concerning  the  diapoaition  of  eaaea  turned  over 
to  the  probate  court  vera  reviewed  with  the  probate  judge.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  handled  aa  many  cases  "unofficially"  aa 
possible,  because  he  felt  that  to  have  a  permanent  court  record 
placed  a  stigma  upon  a  child  which  he  might  never  overcome, 
even  though  he  developed  into  a  thoroughly  well-ad j  .isted  in- 
dividual and  law  abiding  oitizen. 

The  local  daily  paper  carried  an  editorial  acme  weeks  ago 
dealing  with  the  younger-teen-age  group  and  their  problems, 
especially  as  it  involves  recreation.   It  suggested  that  some 
public-spirited  church  coulu  throw  open  its  basement  to  be 
fixed  up  for  dancing  and  games  by  the  young  people  themselves. 
Such  a  place  would  need  adult  supervision,  but  the  youngsters 
could  be  given  a  valuable  leaaon  in  self-government  by  allow- 
ing them  to  select  their  own  leadera  in  recreation.  The  fact 
waa  pointed  out  that  the  local  law-enforcement  officers  know 
that  something  will  have  to  be  done  about  the  juvenile  recrea- 
tion problem,  and  that  at  least  some  sort  of  "teen-town" 


would  be  worth  trying. 

SUMMARY  AMD  COHCUJSIOHS 

1.  A  study  was  made  of  the  Juvenile  delinquency  situa- 
tion In  Manhattan,  Kansas  covering  s  five-year  period,  1937 
to  1942  inclusive • 

2.  The  official  records  of  the  probate  court  and  police 
files  showed  171  offenders  ranging  in  age  from  five  to  16 
years,  and  s  total  of  311  offenses  for  the  period  covered  by 
this  study. 

3.  Sixteen  different  offenses  were  found  on  the  police 
and  probate  court  records.  Of  these,  stealing,  traffic  vio- 
lations, and  damaging  and  destroying  property  were  most  fre- 
quently comaitted.  The  greatest  number  of  offenders  and 
offenses  were  in  the  age-group,  13  to  16  years. 

4.  Boys  tended  to  be  consistently  less  well  adjusted  to 
the  regulations  of  society  than  were  girls,  and  corresponding- 
ly constitute  the  chief  problem  for  correction  end  control  in 
the  prevention  of  delinquency.  Of  the  171  offenders  In  this 
study,  150  were  boys  end  21  were  ._;lrla.  The  sex  difference  in 
this  delinquency  rate  was  modified  by  the  faot  that  many  of 
the  girls*  cases  were  handled  unofficially,  and  hence  there 
were  no  records  against  them. 

5.  Of  the  171  offenders  included  in  this  study,  44  per- 


oent  »ere  recidivists.   In  general  those  oases  having  the 
highest  rate  of  recidivism  were  in  the  age-group,  13  to  16 
years* 

6.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  311  offenses  committed  by 
the  171  offenders  during  this  five-year  period  were  either  in 
pairs  or  groups  (gangs)  of  three  or  more*  Individual  offenses 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  traffic  violations,  drunken- 
ness, disturbing  the  peace,  and  incorrigibility  comprised  24 
percent  of  the  total  offenses.  It  was  unknown  whether  the 
remaining  23  percent  were  committed  individually  or  with  one 
or  more  companions. 

7.  The  number  of  offenses  committed  during  the  Interval 
of  two-and-one-half  years  between  January  1,  1937  and  July  1, 
1940  was  133.  From  July  1,  1940  to  December  31,  1942  there 
were  178  offenses.  This  showed  an  increase  of  approximately 
34  percent  during  the  last  two-and-one-half  years. 

8.  By  dividing  the  city  into  sections  and  locating  the 
offenders  according  to  their  places  of  residence,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  sharply  defined  delinquency  areas.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  types  of  offenses  differed  with  the 
sections  of  the  oit.  in  which  the  offenders  lived. 

9.  The  study  revealed  that  of  the  171  offenders,  64  were 
of  junior  high  school  age,  and  52  of  senior  high  school  age. 
M  this  number,  18  have  graduated  from  high  school. 

10.  It  was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  offenders  for 
whom  there  were  school  records  were  not  retarded  in  their 


grades  in  school.  Of  the  64  for  whom  the  I.  4«  rating  was 
given  44  were  normal,  19  above  normal,  and  only  one  below 
normal*  Using  these  figures  as  a  criterion,  it  seemed  evi- 
dent tnat  retardation  ami  low  mentality  were  not  important 
factors  in  this  particular  study. 

11.  A  study  of  these  children's  school  records  revealed 
that  few  of  them  participated  in  the  various  school  and  out- 
of-sohool  activities.  The  sociological  problem  involved  in 
boys'  and  girls'  work  is  one  of  reaching  those  children  who 
most  generally  manifest  anti- social  behavior.  In  other  words, 
such  organisations  ss  the  Bo\-  scouts,  Oirl  Scouts,  Qirl  Re- 
serves, Hi-Y,  and  coys'  Club  should  also  reach  the  children 

in  areas  where  the  greatest  incidence  of  delinquency  is  found. 

12.  Concerning  the  economic  status  of  the  families  of 
the  offenders  in  this  study,  65  percent  came  from  homes  that 
were  rated  as  "good"  or  "fair",  and  20  percent  were  from  homes 
rated  as  "poor"  or  "very  poor".  Ho  rating  was  given  for  18 
percent. 

13.  The  majority  of  the  oases  of  Juvenile  offenders 
were  handled  by  the  police.   Jnlj  26  oases  were  officially 
acted  upon  by  the  probate  court  and  made  a  matter  of  perma- 
nent reoord  in  the  Juvenile  Journal. 

14.  As  a  means  of  preventing  and  correcting  crime  and 
delinquency,  probation  is  the  soolal  worker's  most  direct 
sttack  upon  the  problem.  This  study  has  revealed  the  need 
for  more  probation  work  among  the  socially  unadjusted 


children  whose  records  furnished  the  basis  for  this  study. 

15.  The  interviews  with  various  community  leaders  re- 
vealed the  need  for  a  greater  communlt;  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  of  a  year-round  recreational  program  for  children 
and  young  people  in  the  conmunlt:;.  Local  institutions, 
churches,  schools,  societies,  and  clubs  should  work  together 
in  a  coordinated  community  program  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  all  children,  and  the  reduction  of  delinquency. 
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